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The Wiracle af tiving 
Frequently we are filled with a strange sense of the mystery and the miracle of life. 


In our private lives we are mindful of many blessings in a minor key, blessings so in- 
timate, so closely binding, that they do not seem to be blessings at all: 


The ability to get tired and to be renewed by rest and relaxation; 
the whole range of tastes from sweet to bitter with the subtleties in 
between; the peculiar quality that cool water has for quenching the 
thirst; the color of sky and sea and the vast complex of hues that blend 
with objects, making the eye the inlet from rivers of movement and 
form; the sheer wonder of sound that gives to the inward parts feeling 
tones of the heights and the depths; the tender remembrance of 
moments that were good and whole, of places that reached out and 
claimed one as their very own, of persons who shared at depths beyond 
all measuring; the coming of day and the sureness of the return of 
night, and all the dimensions of meaning that each of us finds in this 
cycle of movement which sustains and holds fast in the security of its 
rhythms. Thus, in our private lives, we are mindful of many blessings 
in a minor key. 


Then there are the vast and lumbering awarenesses that live in us for which our hearts 
sing their joyful “amen”: 


The land of our birth—the quality of climate that does not under- 
mine the natural strength of body, the technique and skill by which 
we are able to secure the windbreak against wind and storm, rain and 
heat; the fact and experience of family life where all the ingredients 
of the good life may first be made our own, against the time when we 
make our own way after the pattern of our own need for under- 
standing. 


Beyond all these there is the intimate sense of being upheld and cradled by strength that 
is not of our own making, something that gives to life a quality of integrity and mean- 
ing which we, of ourselves, could never generate; the gentle upheaval in the heart re- 
minding us to lift up our heads and be of good courage— 


All of the benedictions of life flow in upon us, our Father—teach 
us how to make of our lives a Sacrament in thy hand, lest our spirits - 
die and we vanish as shadows in the night. AMEN. 

—Howarp THURMAN in The Inward Journey, 
published recently by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Now After 100 Years, What Prospect? 





December 4 Reminder 


December 4 is the technical date of the 


centennial of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. It is a healthful exercise to go back 


and read the reasons given for the “great 
Presbyterian divorce,” as set forth in the 
James Henley Thornwell address in that 
first Assembly: 


(1) To prevent the “mournful specta- 
cle of strife and debate” in the Assem- 
bly; 

(2) “The independent organization of 
the Southern Church can be amply and 
scripturally maintained” on the ground 
that churches should be bounded by 
national limits. 


A century has amply proven the first 
reason to have failed mournfully. The 
second was proved a farce within five 
years when the “Confederate States of 
America” ceased to exist and the two 
branches of the church took no steps to 
reunite when the nation was one again, 
waiting five years before exploring the 
possibility of a conference to seek a basis 
for closer relations. It was twenty-one 
years after the famous espousal of di- 
vorce “in the interest of peace and 
Christian charity” before even “fraternal 
relations” were established. 


IT 1S SOMEWHAT WEARISOME to 
find the second hundred years beginning 
with the same laying aside of efforts 
toward reunion, ostensibly to prevent 
interference with the building up of our 
agencies and institutions (as then); or to 
await the outcome of various other unions 
and reunions of lesser importance (as 
then); or that greater attention may be 
given the mission to far away lands (as 
then)—because of world conditions or to 
salve conscience for deliberate failure in 
obvious areas at home. 

Did the observance of our U.S. Pres- 
byterian centennial lull us into termi- 
nating our scrutiny of the history of 
Christ’s church with the Geneva lectern? 
If some see the interest of peace and 
Christian charity in the church now 
calling not for divorce, but for explora- 
tion toward even more far-reaching fra- 
ternal relations with fellow-Christians, is 
that a ground for failure to explore what 
logically is the prior Christ-given re- 
sponsibility, that of becoming one again 
with those with whom we were until a 
century ago happily at home? Many 
churches, and presbyteries, and even 
synods, (both U.S. and U.P.) are suffering 
and dying, and thousands of dollars of 
the Lord’s money plus hundreds of lives 
of sacrificing missionaries (at home and 
abroad) are being unnecessarily expended 
—often wasted—because of the lack of 
Christian grace sincerely to seek the 
restoration of the two Presbyterian 
groups into one body. And another hun- 
dred years begins as did the first. There 


are some clouds more deadly to the 
Church than those originating in the 
Russian arctic, making us burrow into 


the sand and seek our own salvation 





THE MERIT of persons is to be no rule 

of charity; but that we are to do acts 
of kindness to those that least of all de- 
serve it—WILLIAM Law. 





keep the door closed, no matter how 
closely related they be who stand and 
knock! 


COULD WE HEAR more suggestions 
discussed as to how more definite steps 
can be taken toward hastening the re- 
union of the two major Presbyterian 
bodies in this country, as a hopeful 
emergence into the second century of 
division? Why must our church “en- 
noble” itself by “out-southern-baptisting” 
the Southern Baptists (as is sometimes 
suggested) to prove itself “in the United 
States,” and not—a century hence—still 
in the area of the Confederate States of 
America? It could be done much more 
easily and economically and quickly as 
one organization. 

Should the overlapping presbyteries 
and synods do more in the area of joint 
meetings, joint programs, even of (con)- 
federation? Should the “three-fourths 
rule” (in union questions) be revised to 
two-thirds, or to a Presbyterian majority 
as it was before 1914? Should the Boards 
of World (Foreign) Missions be united 
to prevent the same frustration abroad 
as at home? Or the Boards of Pensions 
and Annuities & Relief (already so close- 
ly related)? Could the Boards of Church 
Extension and National Missions be 
united to eradicate competitive possibili- 
ties and plan more wisely the Presby- 
terian witness and service to the nation 
and the world? Should the great expense 
of Christian Education be shared and 
cut at least by one-third to give a better 
program by uniting the two Boards? 
Would such steps not hasten the day of 
reunion? At least they would help us 
see more clearly how foolish it is to re- 
main two Presbyterian Churches when it 
would be so simple, comparatively, to 
reunite. 

Perhaps the accompanying “centennial 
hymn” [below] would lend encourage- 
ment for more relentless exploration of 
our total motivation as a church. 

RAYMOND B. SPIVEY. 
Hugo, Oklahoma. 


GOD, SAVE THE CHURCH! 
Lobe Den Herren: 14.14.4.7.8* 
Stralsund Gesangbuch, 1665 
Arr. in Praxis Pietatis Melica, 1668 


1. God, save the church, the true Body of 
Christ our Redeemer; 
His true Bride make her, that even 
the world may esteem her. 
Cleanse us from wrong! Lift us from 
sorrow in song! 
Make us more prophet than dreamer. 
2. God, guide the church in the paths of 
eternal awaking; 
Let her out-moded and vain ways be 
ever forsaking. 
Hold us to truth; grant us the vigor of 
youth; 
Face us with dawn ever breaking! 
3. God, move the church with compassion 
forever o’erflowing, 
Sacrifice firming the resolute selfless 
outgoing: 
Down with world need! 
prisoned be freed! 
Cost what it may, keep us growing! 
4. God, keep the church with the strength 
of the rockbounded fortress; 
’Mid all life’s battles, let faithfulness 
be her sure witness, 


Let life’s im- 


Both friend and foe, rescued by meek- 
ness from woe, 
Bind with the thongs of uprightness, 
5. God, weld the church in the union by 
brotherhood plighted; 
Let not the Body of Christ by divi- 
sion be blighted! 
One witness all: love in response to hig 
call— 
So shall our error be righted. 
AMEN, 
—Raymond B. Spivey, 196] 
(*Meter and tune found in The Hymn- 
book, No. 1) 


October 9 Issue 


I want to thank you for your October 9, 
1961, edition of THE PRESBYTERIAN OvTt- 
Look. I thought it was by far the best 
issue of this year, though all are good. 
All those in my immediate circle who 
read this issue certainly found an identi- 
fication in it on the matter of war and 
peace. Some sided with Foreman, some 
with Malik. But regardless of how they 
sided, my, how pertinent it was, how chal- 
lenging. And how relevant our Biblical 
faith becomes for the living of these days. 

WILLIAM R. LONG, 
Pasadena, Texas. 





THE HYMNS WE SING 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


Speman asked a Canadian moder- 
ator what it was that tired him the 
most in his year of travel—the Yukon 
or Nova Scotia. He replied, neither one; 
it was peas and carrots and “The 
Church’s One Foundation.” 

Our hymnbooks are good and the 
hymns they hold are a great part of 
worship. We learn much of our theology 
from them. Our problem is that we do 
not use the great hymns as we could. 

We sometimes choose them in a hurry. 
We foolishly make al! three of them 
center around a sermon subject. We 
get into a hymn rut and use the same 
hymn over and over again. Or we go 
to the other extreme and use only un- 
familiar hymns. 

The first hymn should always be one 
of praise to God. And the three hymns 
need not match the preacher’s mood. Let 
the salad and the meat and the dessert be 
different. Different moods will be met by 
different hymns. 

A minister may well keep a record 
in his study hymnal of the hymns that 
are used. Now and then with the help 
of the organist and choir he can teach 
his flock a great new hymn. The hymn- 
of-the-month can be sung until it is fa- 
miliar. The choir and people can be 
encouraged to stand together on the first 
note of the last line of the hymn and 
then to sing, or at least to make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord. John Calvin 
brought two men to Geneva to assist him, 
one a teacher, Beza, and the other a 
leader of singing, Louis Bourgeois. 

A better use of hymns would assist our 
people in their faith and living. It 
would also help our worship. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e In JAPAN, ten missionary societies 
from four countries have adopted a “‘dec- 
laration of intent’? to organize a Japan 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at a con- 
stituting convention next October 31— 
Reformation Day. .. . e THE First of 
seven round table discussions on the 
papal encyclical, Mater et Magistra, has 
been held in Mexico City under auspices 
of the Social Union of Mexican Indus- 
trialists to evolve a code of ethics for 
industry, management and businessmen, 
particularly in regard to their relations 
with employees. e IN WHEELING, 
W. Va., the city administration has been 
put on notice by the ministerial associa- 
tion that the clergy will make a year- 
round investigation of law enforcement 
against a growing crime wave there... . 
e A LUTHERAN EDITOR, G. Elson Ruff 
of the Philadelphia Lutheran, has pro- 
posed a “great American TV strike’ as 
a protest against the quality of television 
programs. He says, “The only way to 
rescue TV is to take it away from adver- 
tisers and give it to the authors.”. .. e 
A TOP LEGAL EXPERT in church-state law, 
Leo Pfeffer, has resigned from the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union’s Church-State 
Committee because he feels that the na- 
tional body’s board of directors is “com- 
promising the ACLU’s position” on strict 
separation of church and state. He is 
general counsel of the American Jewish 
Congress and director of its Commission 
on Law and Social Action. ...e THE 
MassACHUSETTS CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
has collected thousands of signatures for 
a “Covenant for Christian Unity” which 
it has sent to delegates and officials at 
the New Delhi meeting of the World 
Council of Churches. Signers have 
pledged to “pray and to work more dili- 
gently and faithfully for the unity which 
is God’s will in this place and through- 
out the world.” ... @ For THE first time 
in the 140-year history of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of the Cape Province, 
an African addressed one of its synod 
meetings. J. S. Mwale, moderator of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Central Africa 
in Nyasaland, who made a recent study 
tour of South Africa, was the speaker. 
In introducing Mr. Mwale, Moderator 
Abraham J. van der Merwe of the Cape 
Province Church said, “In all my years 
in this svnod this is my greatest and 
most moving moment. This is the first 
time our church has had the opportunity 
to welcome a son of our daughter church.” 


Another South African 
Church Leaves the WCC 


CAPETOWN, So. AFRICA (RNS)—The 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape 
Province decided by an overwhelming 
majority at its synod meeting here to 
withdraw from membership in the World 
Council of Churches. 

Its decision came in the wake of earlier 
synod action repudiating the findings of 
a WCC-sponsored conference at Johan- 
nesburg last December which criticized 
the apartheid (racial segregation) poli- 
cies of the South African government. 

All direct links between the South 
African Reformed Churches with the 
WCC have now been severed, two other 
bodies having already withdrawn their 
memberships. They are the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of the Transvaal and the 
Dutch Reformed Church of Africa, 
which also repudiated the findings of the 
Johannesburg conference. 

The Cape Province Church, however, 
agreed, by a narrow majority of 269 to 
256 votes, to continue correspondence 
with the World Council of Churches and 
to receive its publications. (Editorial, 
page 8) 


Raleigh Group Favored 
In Peace College Ruling 


The Board of Managers and the First 
church, Raleigh, N. C., have been fa- 
vored in Wake Superior Court as having 
the legal right to assume control of Peace 
College in keeping it from being merged 
with Flora Macdonald and Presbyterian 
Junior Colleges. The new St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College at Laurinburg is 
already in operation. 

Judge George M. Fountain of Ra- 
leigh, who made the ruling, has not yet 
issued a written judgment. 

It is considered certain that the case 
will be appealed to the State Supreme 
Court. 


Muskingum Changes 
Are Announced 


Robert N. Montgomery, president of 
Muskingum College (Ohio) for 30 years, 
will retire late next year and become 
chancellor, a newly-created position. 
Glenn L. McConagha, administrative 
vice-president for the past eight years, 
will become president. 

Dr. Montgomery will have major re- 
sponsibility for fund-raising, church re- 
lations and other designated activities. 

Dr. McConagha, now 51, is a Mus- 


Albany Minister Loses 
In Mayoralty Campaign 


ALBANY, N.Y. (RNS)—A 27-year-old 
Presbyterian minister who campaigned 
as a reform candidate for Mayor of Al- 
bany, the state’s capital citv, failed to 
dislodge the long-entrenched Democratic 
administration. 

Robert K. Hudnut, assistant minister 
of the Westminster Presbyterian church, 
was defeated, 49,000 to 15,350, by 
Mayor Erastus Corning 2nd, who won 
his sixth four-year term in office. 

Despite the 3 to 1 victory, Mr. Cor- 
ning’s margin was his smallest in any 
mayoral election. Mr. Hudnut, supported 
by the Republican Party and the Citi- 
zens United Reform Effort, was given 
a leave of absence by his church to per- 
mit him to campaign. His nomination 
in July had followed the minister’s at- 
tacks on the administration and the 
formation of the citizens group. 


N. Y. Plan Defeated 

ALBANY, N.Y. (RNS)—A $500 million 
bond issue designed to assist private col- 
leges and universities in expanding or 
improving physical facilities, which some 
Protestant, Jewish and civil liberties 
groups opposed, was rejected by New 
York State’s voters in a very close elec- 
tion. 

The plan, requiring an amendment to 
the state constitution, became controver- 
sial when some organizations charged it 
violated the church-state separation prin- 
ciple and would benefit church-related 
schools. 

As drawn, the plan proposed placing 
the state’s credit behind some $500 mil- 
lion in bonds of the State Dormitory Au- 
thority. It would have permitted the 
authority to expand its current practice 
of erecting academic and housing facili- 
ties and leasing them to colleges until the 
bonds were paid off. 

In the voting, New York City sup- 
ported the measure by 476,717 to 472,- 
931; outside the city, with only a few of 
the votes uncounted, the plan was re- 
jected by 1,202,979 to 1,073,167. 


Newport Victory 

Newport, Ky. (rRNs)—George Rat- 
terman, a Catholic reform candidate 
supported by crusading Protestant cler- 





kingum graduate, with master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees from Ohio State University. 
He was on the Ohio State administrative 
staff for some years before returning to 
Muskingum. 








gymen, won a smashing victory at the 
polls here in his race for sheriff of 
Campbell County. 


“Framed” only two months earlier by 
the racketeering element which long had 
dominated Newport and the county, but 


cleared with the support of the Newport 
Ministerial Association (OUTLOOK, Oct. 
2), Mr. Ratterman received 12,610 votes. 
His opponents, John Peluso, a Demo- 
crat, and Al Howe, a Republican, re- 
ceived 7,072 and 6,603 votes, respec- 
tively. 





AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


THE MAXIMUM 


By MARSHALL C. DENDY 


HE CHURCH can meet the chal- 

lenge of today only through the max- 
imum expression of her faith and works. 
Demonic forces oppose the Christian 
church. Secularism is having a deaden- 
ing effect upon church life in the United 
States. Commu- 
nism, with its god- 
have professed 
less, ruthless spirit, 
has gained control 
of more than a 
fourth of the pop- 
ulation of the 
world. God is not 
dead, nor is his 
dominion in jeop- 
ardy. But we who 





Dr. Dendy 
faith in him have not given ourselves 


fully to him. Because of our limited 
commitment, the work of the visible 
church falters seriously. 

Christian discipleship calls for the 
maximum devotion of our lives to Christ. 
Jesus does not call man to part-time dis- 
cipleship. The church is in the world, 
but she is called to be apart from the 
work. As viewed through the eyes of one 
church executive, this has specific impli- 
cations for all of us. 


Maximum Faith 


Our faith in Christ must be at a max- 
imum. Our hearts are to be fully mas- 
tered by the Spirit of Christ. Either we 
serve God or we will serve mammon. 
Maximum faith will dispel secularism 
from our hearts and enable the Spirit 
of God to possess and use us. 

Our unity must be at a maximum. 
Today unity in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States is sadly lacking. 
There are individuals and sessions who 
veto Assembly programs, declarations, 
and budgets. The right of the individual 
is sacred. One should not be expected 
to violate his conscience. But there are 
times when the actions of man appear 
to be based on prejudice and self-interest 
rather than upon revelation interpreted 
by the Holy Spirit. Even maximum unity 
will encounter enough opposition to make 
the work of the church difficult and 
costly. 

Our giving must be at a maximum. 
It is true that our giving has not been 
at the minimum, if comparative studies 


are accepted. But who of us can say we 
are really giving at a maximum of our 
capacity? Or can we say we are giving 
sacrificially ? Assembly boards and agen- 
cies are unable to perform the services 
entrusted to them because of a lack of 
consecrated wealth. 


Maximum Love 

To live as a Christian demands a 
maximum of love. God’s amazing love 
for us “demands my soul, my life, my 
all.” Our love also for man must be 
maximum love. Such love will be the 
basis and motive of justice, goodwill, and 
Christian brotherhood. When we are 
more successful in practicing what we 
preach we shall be able to preach more 
effectively what we profess to believe. 

The future for the church does not 
necessarily rest in a new program; es- 
sentially it rests in our being fully com- 
mitted to Christ—the maximum expres- 
sion of our faith and the maximum per- 
formance of our works. 


Congo Missionaries: 66 


In recent weeks Presbyterian, U‘S., 
missionaries returning and going for the 
first time to the Congo have brought the 
number there to 66. Before independence 
last year there were 103. 

Those going recently include: Anna 
K. Dickson, LaVerne O’Rear, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Marlette, Eric S. Bolton, 
Dr. J. B. Jung, Charles A. Streshley, 
Mrs. J. Kemp Hobson, Mrs. Campbell 
D. Wallace, Mrs. John Knox Miller, 
Mrs. George R. Stuart, Jr., Mrs. Charles 
R. Oliver, Jr., Mrs. William F. Stock- 
well, Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr. (In ad- 
dition, 12 children.) 

Other new missionaries, completing 
language study in Switzerland and going 
to the Congo were the John R. Craw- 
fords and the John H. LaMottes. 

At the recent mission meeting at Lu- 
luabourg a program of secondary educa- 
tion for the Kasai area was projected, 
the foreign scholarship program under 
which 11 Congolese students are study- 
ing abroad was encouraged, and the work 
and value of evangelistic teams were as- 
sessed. The latter program provides that 
missionaries are not stationed at any one 
place but are available wherever they 
may be needed by the church. 

Plans are also being made for pro- 
duction and distribution of Christian lit- 
erature in the Tshiluba language, a pro- 
gram financed by the birthday offering of 
the Women of the Church in this country. 








DR. DENDY has been executive secretary of 
the Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Christian 
Education, Richmond, Va., since 1953. 
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Moderatorial Summons 


ing an annual Day of Thanksgiving. 


Let Us THANK Gop: 


dignity and honor. 


will live together in peace. 





Call to Thanksgiving, 1961 


It is altogether fitting that we should acknowledge our Father’s love and care 
of us, and should join our friends and neighbors and all Americans in observ- 


—For our country and heritage . 


—For the beauty of the world, for our homes and families, for abun- 
dant harvest, and material blessings. 

—For freedom of worship, thought, expression and freedom of action. 

—For our church and for her mission at home and around the world; 
and let us pray that each one of us may be a vital part of the mis- 
sion of the church which is the mission of Christ himself. 

—For the leadership of men in government who strive earnestly to 
serve mankind; and let us pray that through the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit justice will prevail throughout the world and that men 


—For the men and women from all parts of the world who are gath- 
ered in the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
New Delhi, India, there to renew for themselves and all men the 
claim that Jesus Christ is the light of the world; that all who follow 
him will not walk in darkness, “but will have the light of life.” 


In keeping with the proclamation of the President of the United States,* I 
therefore, as moderator of the 173rd General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, do call upon our membership 
to observe Thursday, November 23, as a Day of Thanksgiving and Prayer. 


*For the President’s proclamation, see OuTLooK, November 13.—Eds. 


. . that we may live as free men in 


Paut D. McKEtvey, Moderator. 
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@ An able educator and churchman takes a candid look 
at an issue faced by all American Presbyterians 


Presbyterians and Higher Education 


T IS ABUNDANTLY CLEAR that 

higher education in America was be- 
gun almost wholly by churches. The 
American college ‘‘was typically a fron- 
tier institution,” the creation of self-re- 
jiant and deeply religious pioneers who 
felt a need and devised ways to meet it. 
To name the notable colleges established 
before the Revolutionary War is to re- 
cord the activity of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
and Dutch Reformed churches—Har- 
yard, William and Mary, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Brown, Rutgers, Dart- 
mouth, and Hampden-Sydney and the 
forerunners of Washington and Lee. 

During the past one hundred and fifty 
vears, however, important changes of at- 
titude with respect to education have 
occurred in the United States. The pub- 
lic school system has come into being, 
and by proving its worth, has convinced 
Americans that education is a proper 
function of the state. As a result, more 
than a third of all our institutions of 
higher learning are now supported by 
states or municipalities. During the same 
period, our society and its culture have 
become increasingly secularized, so that 
many institutions founded by churches— 
including every one just named, except 
Hampden-Sydney — have now become 
private and non-denominational. While 
more than a third of our colleges and 
universities still retain some connection 
with a religious denomination, the trend 
is clearly toward a loosening of the tie.* 
It must also be noted that the academic 
standards of public and private institu- 
tions have risen steadily and rapidly, and 
that their curricula have been enlarged, 
so that, to speak frankly, most of the 
truly notable institutions in the United 
States are either private or state univer- 
sities, not church-related colleges. 


Continued Support? 


In the interest of realism, therefore, 
the question should be raised whether 
the Presbyterian Church, and more par- 
ticularly the Synod of Virginia, has any 





*Hunter B. Blakely, in ‘The Role of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Higher Education” (MS.), 
p.l, gives the following figures: of the 2,011 in- 
stitutions of higher education in this country in 
1959-60, 

698 are supported by states or municipalities 

520 are private and non-denominational 

793 are church-related (of which 494 are Protes- 

tant). 





DR. LEYBURN, formerly dean, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University is head of the de- 
partment of sociology. A Presbyterian elder, 
he made the address from which this portion 
is taken at the last meeting of the Synod 
of Virginia. This address, along with others 
delivered at the same time, will be published 
in a special historical volume. 
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By JAMES G. LEYBURN 


reason nowadays to continue to support 
institutions of higher learning. It has 
done its pioneering work admirably; but 
has not the church-related college now 
become an anachronism? This question 
may take several specific forms: Does 
the connection between the synod and 
its educational institutions benefit the 
synod and the church-at-large? Does it 
benefit the institutions? If the support 
from synod were withdrawn, what would 
be the immediate and ultimate effects 
upon synod and upon the institutions? 
How, specifically, is the church-related 
college distinguishable from any other? 

Before discussing these questions we 
should know the facts that give precise 
meaning to the term, “church-related.” 
What does synod do for its institutions, 
and to what extent does it control them? 
Union Theological Seminary is actually 
“operated and controlled” by four syn- 
ods, of which Virginia is one. Here the 
case is clear; but neither Hampden-Syd- 
ney nor Mary Baldwin is in any sense 
“operated and controlled” by the synod. 

Contributions are made each year by 
the synod to each of the three institutions 
—some $30,000 each to Hampden-Syd- 
ney and the seminary, and $22,000 to 
Mary Baldwin. This is to say that the 
synod grants each year only the equiva- 
lent of three or four faculty salaries to 
each institution—surely a modest sum 
that would hardly entitle synod to exert 
a strong influence in institutional affairs. 
Neither the faculties nor the boards of 
trustees of Hampden-Sydney and Mary 
Baldwin expect the synod to direct pol- 
icy, curriculum, selection of faculty mem- 
bers, or any other matter that concerns 
the administration of the college; nor has 
synod shown any inclination to do so. 
At each meeting of synod, nominees of 
“synod’s trustees” are approved, so that 
a majority of the board of each college 
has been voted upon by the synod. This 
approval is apparently automatic; and 
since the list of nominees has been pre- 
pared by each board, the synod in effect 
assures to the two colleges self-perpetuat- 
ing boards of trustees. It would be high- 
ly unusual if at any meeting the synod 
should challenge a nomination. 


Seminary Benefits 


The close connection between Union 
Theological Seminary and the synod 
yields such benefits to Presbyterianism 
that there need be little debate about 
the relationship. The church as a whole 
needs the ministers trained there; not 
only the church-at-large but each of the 


four controlling synods benefits from the 
excellent training given young men at 
the seminary; and the institution itself 
has become one of the notable theological 
seminaries in the country. 

The case is not so clear when one asks 
whether the synod and the church bene- 
fit from the relationship with Hampden- 
Sydney and Mary Baldwin. Many elo- 
quent voices are, indeed, raised to pro- 
claim the benefit, and to plead for in- 
creased funds to enable the colleges to 
serve the church more effectively. Among 
these voices are not only those of officials 
of our church’s Division of Higher Edu- 
cation and of presidents of church-related 
colleges, but also those of educators in 
other institutions, of publicists, ministers, 
and laymen. The implication of this tes- 
timony to the great value of church col- 
leges is that such institutions are, by 
their very nature, different from any oth- 
er, and that such differences are of the 
essence. Let us very candidly examine 
this thesis. Is the faculty different, or the 
student body, or the Christian atmos- 
phere, or the curriculum—or possibly 
all four together ? 


Faculty Influence 


It may be readily granted that every 
church college has certain faculty mem- 
bers who have exerted lasting influence 
upon their students. We are further as- 
sured that in every church college all 
faculty members will belong to some 
evangelical denomination. Yet neither 
point is wholly persuasive. Other insti- 
tutions also have influential faculty mem- 
bers, and many graduates can testify to 
the Christian witness of certain profes- 
sors in non-denominational colleges. It 
can also be cogently argued that the saint 
is not necessarily a good teacher. It may 
even be suggested that it is positively 
beneficial to the development of Christian 
character to expose youth to all kinds 
of ideas, however remote from orthodoxy, 
and that such exposure is more likely in 
a college not connected with a church. 

As for the student body, the chief 
criterion of Hampden-Sydney and Mary 
Baldwin in the selection of students is, 
like that of Davidson and Agnes Scott, 
the high ability and potential of the ap- 
plicants. A student’s religion does not 
constitute a bar to acceptance; both in- 
stitutions may include Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and (more than likely) agnostics 
and indifferents. It is true that Presby- 
terians in both student bodies outnumber 
members of any other denomination; but 
it is also true that in neither college is 
the Presbyterian connection flaunted. 

The phrase, “Christian atmosphere,” 
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is a vague one. Its reality cannot be 
legislated. Two courses in the Bible are 
required of every student; chapel at- 
tendance is also required. (“A limited 
number of cuts is given each student,” 
says one catalogue.) One must ask 
whether such requirements induce in stu- 
dents a depth of religious experience or 
whether, conversely, they do not produce 
an undercurrent of torpor and even rebel- 
lion at the requirement. Neither institu- 
tion has tried to stimulate a Christian 
atmosphere by admitting Negro students, 
in line with what both the Assembly and 
the synod have maintained to be expres- 
sions of true Christian spirit. The plain 
fact is that a Christian atmosphere may 
or may not be present on the campus of 
any kind of institution; it may even per- 
vade such unlikely organizations as social 
fraternities and teams composed of sub- 
sidized athletes; it may be most notably 
absent at a required chapel service. It 
is worth noting that the Westminster 
Fellowship is often weakest in church 
colleges and strongest in other institu- 
tions. 

As for the curriculum, both of our 
colleges have good ones, well taught; 
yet the same thing can be said for dozens 
of other colleges unrelated to the church. 


Source of Workers? 

If these are not the persuasive argu- 
ments for the connection between church 
and college, it may next be asked whether 
church-related institutions do not, by the 
training they give, provide the church 
with a majority of its ministers and ac- 
tive church workers, thus justifying the 
connection and the synod’s support. In 
the most recent catalogue of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary it is recorded that its 
students come from 176 different aca- 
demic institutions, many of which are, 
indeed, church colleges. Hampden-Syd- 
ney has fourteen students at the sem- 
inary with a student body of 291—a 
record exceeded by five other colleges, one 
of them a state university. Nor is the 
number of Mary Baldwin graduates at 
the Assembly’s School for Christian Ed- 
ucation especially large. 

It is at least debatable whether this 
criterion is valid as a test. Many think 
that ministers benefit from having a di- 
verse education, not wholly acquired at 
Presbyterian institutions. Others contend 
that because of the richer curricula at 
many state and private institutions the 
seminary students who come from church 
colleges are sometimes at a disadvantage. 
A more impressive point is that we have 
now come to see that a Christian voca- 
tion is wider than the ministry or some 
other strictly “church” career. Thus it 
is neither to the credit nor the discredit 
of our two institutions that its graduates 
do not flock to Richmond upon receiving 
their diplomas; the true test is whether 
they become committed Christians when 
they have graduated from college. 

Any consideration of the relation of 


the church to its colleges must surely take 
account of the social and cultural 
changes that have occurred in recent gen- 
erations in this country. Men in middle 
life, though aware of these changes, are 
sometimes not cognizant of how such 
changes have transformed undergraduate 
life everywhere; they often recall their 
own student days in a church college and 
then judge the contemporary situation on 
the basis of their memories. Some of 
these changes are worthy of mention, for 
they reveal how increasingly difficult it 
is to sustain a uniquely religious atmos- 
phere in a church college. Thus: 

Americans are now a mobile people, 
especially young Americans; many cam- 
puses are almost deserted at weekends, 
so that religious services for the whole 
student body are impractical. All our 
colleges have become increasingly cos- 
mopolitan, and while this situation has 
great advantages, it militates against any 
distinctly Presbyterian activities. In- 
creased communication tends to level out 
regional and local characteristics: it is 
more likely that students will reflect the 
general culture of their age group than 
the ways of Presbyterians, if such there 
be. They also reflect the attitudes of their 
middle- and upper-class parents, for 
whom (be it said with regret) to be no- 
tably devout and ardently active in the 
church is to be eccentric. It has often 
been remarked that students in our best 
Southern colleges are very respectful of 
religion, but that the respect is detached, 
distant, and polite. Still again, the ris- 
ing standard of living, and the usual 
identification of Presbyterians with up- 
per and middle income levels, has in- 
creased not only the scale of student ex- 
penditure, but also the cost of education 
at our church colleges and the demand 
for improved college facilities. 


Resembles Others 

All of this is to say, then, that a 
church college is not now likely to con- 
sist of a segregated group of ardent Pres- 
byterians, but will resemble other col- 
leges. Few college campuses, especially 
those that are noted for their “college 
spirit,” have customs that are religious 
at base. The detached observer cannot 
often distinguish the denominational col- 
lege from any other. Rules against danc- 
ing and smoking have long since disap- 
peared; and where students come from 
families in which drinking is considered 
proper, they will not suddenly change 
their values upon going to college. 

If all of this be granted, then most of 
our original questions answer themselves. 
The connection between the synod and 
its two colleges neither greatly benefits 
nor harms the synod, the church-at-large, 
or the colleges themselves. If the synod’s 
support were withdrawn, each college 
would almost certainly continue along its 
present academic path. We _ therefore 
reach the question as to why synod re- 
tains the connection. The answer seems 


to be partly pragmatic and partly tradi- 
tional. The colleges exist; they are sound 
and flourishing; the relationship with 
synod is amiable. Moreover, the connec. 
tion is of long standing, and it is com- 
fortable to affirm that Presbyterians stil] 
believe in and support higher education. 

This largely negative defense does not 
make a strong case for maintaining the 
connection; it is the torpid one of keeping 
the status quo. That the recent campaign 
for funds for the colleges fell far short 
of its goal is evidence of the fact that 
neither ministers nor other Virginia Pres- 
byterians were wholly convinced that the 
two colleges are so vital to the cause of 
true religion that they must be supported 
and strengthened in any unusual fashion, 
Some have even suggested that the con- 
nection with the synod be severed, so that 
all the funds for higher education might 
go to the support of the Campus Chris- 
tian Life movement in all Virginia insti- 
tutions. 


A Relationship to Be Kept 

Speaking personally, I am enough of 
a traditionalist to hope that the connec- 
tion will be maintained, even at the pres- 
ent fairly indifferent level; but I should 
like to propose a serious alternative. The 
Presbyterian heritage of belief in higher 
education is one to be cherished; and just 
as Calvin, Knox, and their successors 
started a movement that has swept from 
Geneva and Edinburgh throughout the 
whole world, to the benefit of all who 
have faith in the capabilities of the hu- 
man mind, so we Presbyterians of today 
can carry their work to an even higher 
peak, under the altered circumstances of 
the twentieth century. 

Despite the rising standards of our 
American colleges, despite even the im- 
provement that may come from the in- 
creased competition to get into college, 
the fact remains that few institutions de- 
mand the very best an excellent student 
is capable of, and fewer still offer op- 
portunities for students to draw together 
the work of their separate courses into a 
coherent synthesis—one that will be the 
realistic basis for a philosophy of life in 
our bewildering modern world. If Pres- 
byterians believe that God intends each 
person to develop his powers to the full- 
est, and that religion is the only realistic 
basis for a sound philosophy of life, then 
our synod can make its two colleges into 
institutions that will testify to these two 
beliefs. Should it succeed, once more 
Presbyterians would have led the way, 
not only in this state, but in the nation 
and in the world. 


Five-Point Proposal 

I propose, therefore, that the synod, 
working as never before in close coopera- 
tion with Hampden-Sydney and Mary 
Baldwin, lay down the following prin- 
ciples for the relationship between the 
colleges and the synod: 

1. That the country be combed for 
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outstanding scholars and superb teachers 
who are thoroughly committed to the 
Christian faith, and that, if necessary, 
these teachers be secured by offers of 
the highest salaries in the world of schol- 
arship. 

2. That facilities of library and lab- 
oratory be developed to a point where 
they are not exceeded by any other lib- 
eral arts colleges in the country. 

3. That it be made clear to all appli- 
cants for admission that the college is 
for intellectual achievement, not for social 
life or any other secondary purpose, and 
that it believes whole-heartedly in free 
inquiry, frank examination of every is- 
sue now agitating the minds of men, and 
in Christ’s challenge to contemporary 
culture. (This is to say that no student 
need apply who is timorous of mind, con- 
formist by conviction, desirous of four 
vears of a “good time,’ and afraid of 
a confession of faith that might make 
him unpopular in a secular world.) Pref- 
erence would be given to Presbyterian 
applicants to the extent that their creden- 
tials are superior to those of other ap- 
plicants. 

4. That the institutions remain small 
(that is, with an enrollment between 500 
and 1,000), so that the relationship be- 
tween faculty and students may be per- 
sonal, in seminars, tutorials, and discus- 
sion groups; and that a specific require- 
ment for the degree be a series of senior 
seminars in which, with utmost candor, 
Christianity and its competing philoso- 
phies are examined. (It is my conviction 
that much of the apathy now pervading 
college campuses results from the stu- 
dents’ awareness of the hypocrisy in con- 
temporary life, and that even more results 
from the fact that little is offered young 
people to command their whole-hearted 
loyalty to a task commensurate with their 
ideals and abilities. ) 

5. That the endowment of each col- 
lege be so ample that no applicant, what- 
ever his race or financial condition, would 
be turned away because of expense. 


The Equal of Any 


Fine as our two colleges now are, it 
is only frank to admit that Hampden- 
Sydney is not universally recognized as 
the equivalent of Harvard and Princeton, 
nor Mary Baldwin as superior to Rad- 
cliffe and Bryn Mawr. Why should they 
not be? The simple fact is that there 
are exceptional Presbyterian boys and 
girls, and while many of our church col- 
leges give them a good education, we 
have none designed to make them develop 
to the very top of their bent. Like the 
poor, we shall always have with us the 
“good” college; but we Virginia Pres- 
byterians have the means to give our best 
youth the best. I suggest that the time 
has come to help turn the tide of the 
secularization of American life, to prove 
that the church can be the leader not 
only in an intellectual renaissance but in 
a religious reformation, and that the 
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Presbyterian college is the logical agent 
for both. I suggest still further that true 
religion, and the Presbyterian faith, have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by standing for the very highest in in- 
tellectual achievement, for free inquiry, 
and for fearless non-conformity to the 
world. 

The development of such institutions 
would, like everything that is worth while, 
cost. Our pioneer ancestors, with their 
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limited means, worked with devotion and 
sacrifice to begin our institutions. We in 
this synod are fully capable of endowing 
our two colleges with means that would 
achieve the ends named. It would cause 
a tremendous lift of spirit throughout the 
South and the whole world of Presbyte- 
rianism if the Synod of Virginia should 
once more point the way to a form of 
education that is “higher” in every sense 
of the word. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


(Continued from last week) 


At the communion, in this first Re- 
formed usage, those who had satisfied the 
church officers of their adequate prepara- 
tion for the sacrament, came forward 
after the great prayer of thanksgiving 
from the pews to the table. Standing 
around the table on three sides they re- 
ceived the bread and the cup. Sometimes 
the practice was for the minister to give 
the elements to each communicant. At 
other times the custom was for the min- 
ister to hand the elements to those near- 
est him. Thereafter the elements were 
passed from hand to hand until all had 
received. 

In any of these Reformed usages, there 
was a very vivid sense of the solidarity 
of the saints as created by their partici- 
pation in Christ. The passing of the 
bread and cup from hand to hand testi- 
fied of the mutual ministry by all be- 
lievers of God’s gifts to each other. Ar- 
chitecturally the table was in the center 
of the congregation at every service, so 
that the prayers of every service, which 
were offered from the table, had the as- 
sociations of the Holy Supper even when 
there was no communion. 


At the Table 


The second traditional usage of the 
Reformed churches was apparently first 
developed in John 4 Lasco’s refugee con- 
gregation in England before 1553, and 
after 1553 by John Knox’s refugee con- 
gregation of Englishmen in Geneva. 
Soon it was widely used, especially in 
Holland and Scotland. From thence it 
was brought to the American colonies, 
as the Huguenots and German Reformed 
Churches had brought the earlier Re- 
formed usage. The essence of the second 
arrangement was the actual seating of 
communicants at the holy table itself, 
involving a very dramatic reenactment 
of the Last Supper. Such a procedure 
required extensive preparations of equip- 





Copyright © by the Presbytery of Chi- 
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ment. Usually temporary tables were 
used. These were placed in the aisles in 
Scottish churches. In the Dutch churches 
they were set up in the space cleared by 
removing a section of movable benches 
from the central section of the church. 
In Scotland and in America numerous 
long tables were spread in the open at 
times, in order that an entire congrega- 
tion might be served at one time. On the 
normal Sunday in Holland, and often 
Scotland, there was no table in the room, 
only a pulpit, instead of the table as in 
the Calvinist pattern. 

The third Reformed usage, that of 
receiving communion in the pews, origi- 
nated, it seems, during Zwingli’s min- 
istry in Zurich. The basic conception 
was like that of 4 Lasco, of a re-enact- 
ment of the Last Supper. For practical 
reasons, however, most of the congrega- 
tion were not actually brought to the 
table. For many English Puritans this 
custom of pew communion became almost 
an issue of conscience, especially since 
for them it had become joined with their 
opposition to kneeling for reception. 
Kneeling was rejected because of its as- 
sociation with the Roman adoration of 
the elements. 

At the Westminster Assembly the most 
heated debate on the subject of worship 
was between the Scots who insisted that 
communicants must be actually seated at 
the table and the Independents who were 
accustomed to pew communion. Their 
argument was that thus the whole con- 
gregation could be served at once, while 
the Scots had to serve tables in relays, 
sometimes even on different days. The 
Scots on the other hand considered that 
most of the dramatic symbolism of the 
Biblical basis of the Last Supper was 
lost by pew communion. The Westmin- 
ster Directory finally straddled with “at 
or about the table,”’ although as accepted 
by the Church of Scotland this alterna- 
tive was not admitted. 

(Continued next week) 
* ¢ ® 
SO LONG as we continue to pray, “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” so long 
must we continue to preach the social 
gospel.—A. C. THOMAs. 
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EDITORIAL 


Inquiry 

When we point a regretful finger at 
the Reformed churches of South Africa 
(see page 3) and ask, Is it possible for 
a church to become more enmeshed in 
and uncritical of its culture than are 
these churches? it may also be well for 
us to direct a similar inquiry to ourselves 
and ask questions like: 

—Is the church of which I am a mem- 
ber more American than Christian, more 
provincial than Christian, more anti- 
quarian than Christian, more backward- 
looking than Christian, more culturally 
conditioned than Christian? 














All-Purpose ‘King’ 

Current viewings of “King of Kings,” 
the motion picture extravaganza, appear 
to be attracting a full supply of brickbats 
along with a few rave notices. Among 
critics’ comments are these: 


“(It is) a pageant—that you must will- 
ingly accept—a pageant of the life of 
Jesus, with some highly apocryphal hap- 
penings thrown in. ... Very little sense 
of a real person emerges from the Hunter 
role [as Jesus]. This is just a divinity 
symbol, prettily photographed. And the 
made-up dramatic continuity is so vague 
and disorganized that it lacks fascination 
and excitement. As entertainment, ‘King 
of Kings’ is a bore. What it may be as a 
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religious experience depends on one’s 
feelings and taste.”—BosLey CrowTHER, 
New York Times. 


“(The film) is the logical culmination 
of a gigantic fraud perpetrated by the film 
industry on the moviegoing public. ... 
The first question the producers should 
have asked was, ‘What think ye of 
Christ?’ But from the movie it is obvious 
that these gentlemen have no opinion on 
the subject except that at the moment he 
is a ‘hot’ box-office property if properly 
exploited. This attitude poisons the well- 
springs of the movie.”—Morka WALSH in 
America. 


“. , One feels that at the start some 
efforts were made to give a simple, dig- 
nified account of Jesus’ ministry, but that 
the dramatic possibilities of such a por- 
trayal got out of hand so that the final 
effect does not bring about the inspira- 
tional or esthetic feelings desired.”— 
PROTESTANT MorioN PICTURE COUNCIL. 


Mammon Is Kine: “A new, all-purpose 
Jesus, guaranteed to offend no one, is the 
—let us say—distinguishing factor of 
‘King of Kings.’ Does he drive the mon- 
ey-changers out of t.. temple? Don’t be 
foolish. This picture was built to make 
money and THAT is a subject to be care- 
fully avoided. . . . Clearly, the purpose of 
‘King of Kings’ has been to mulct money 
through pious humbuggery. That it will 
show a profit over its cost of millions 
goes without saying, a fact which will be 
used in its defense against such small, 
bitter voices as this. An inoffensive, all- 
purpose easy-to-take, guaranteed non-irri- 
tating Jesus is indeed a triumph of our 
unthinking, self-important civilization, as 
canny a reflection of the world around it 
as Hollywood-type minds have ever con- 
ceived. And the marvelous irony of it is 
that if you wish to learn how true my 
words are, you will have to pay your 
way in and thus, ipso facto, be considered 
among those who approve. Your money is 
what they want and a lot of money is 
what they will get.”—RicHarp L. Cor in 
The Washington Post. 


There are some who “rave” over it, 
like critics in the New York Daily News, 


Mirror, Journal-American, World-Tele- 
gram, Sun and Post. 


GUEST EDITORS 
A Psychosis of Our Times 


The emergence of a heavily armed se- 
cret organization calling itself the ““Min- 
utemen” reflects a psychosis of the times, 

Spokesmen for the “Minutemen” con- 
tend that their objective is to strengthen 
civil defense. But civil defense is based 
on government planning for the rescue 
and protection of the population in the 
event of an enemy attack. If there were 
ever to be any need for guerrilla fight- 
ing, it would have no connection with 
civilian defense. It would be a military 
operation carried out by responsible 
leaders and the trained guerrilla fighters 
of the armed forces. 

The whole idea of the “Minutemen” 
could be laughed off as ridiculous if it 
did not reflect what may be a rather 
widespread hostility or contempt for the 
government of the United States. We 
don’t believe the people of this country 
are ready to confuse anarchy with pa- 
triotism.— Kansas City Times. 


PONDERABLES ... 


Is Tuts Your Pastor? Will Rogers 
once said of Calvin Coolidge, ‘He didn’t 
do anything, but that was just what we 
wanted done.” There are many instances 
in the church where the pastor is doing 
very little and this is just what the 
people want. It is extremely difficult— 
next to impossible—for a minister to do 
more than the people of his congregation 
want or expect him to do.—Editorial in 
The Cumberland Presbyterian. 











Editonial-of-the-Week 
Dead End 


The repercussions from James B. 
Conant’s study, “Slums and Suburbs: 
A Commentary on Schools in Metro- 
politan Areas” are fast becoming na- 
tionwide. The outspoken educational 
statesman—who gave up the presidency 
of Harvard to become U. S. Commis- 
sioner, then Ambassador to West Ger- 
many—stirred a hornet’s nest with his 
shocked and angry finding that the 
slums of the nation’s ten largest cities 
might become dead-end streets to dis- 
aster by a combination of unemploy- 
ment, unrealistic school programs and 
discrimination by employers and labor 
unions that has piled up “social dyna- 
mite.” 

Particularly, Conant found that over 
half the boys between 16 and 20 in 
Negro sections are out of work because 
of discrimination by labor unions that 
makes it harder to get an apprentice- 





Contributed by David A. Rockefeller, Florence, Wisconsin. 


to Disaster 


ship with their approval than to get into 
the most selective medical school. He 
insists it is misguided and ineffective to 
transfer Negro children to essentially 
white schools because it amounts to 
separating pupils solely on the basis of 
race, whereas integration should be 
socio-economic, not racial. First pri- 
ority should be on improving teaching 
and plant in the slums, he declares. 

The views of the 68-year-old New 
Englander of near-Mayflower heritage 
were immediately attacked as a North- 
ern argument for separate and equal 
education. But Conant’s integrity and 
stature as an educator can withstand 
the attacks. His is an almost primitive 
egalitarianism that is almost unassail- 
able. He cuts through hypocrisy, com- 
placency and double talk to the root of 
the problem.—Iron Mountain (Mich.) 
News. 
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HIRED, TIRED, 
By KENNETH 


“The aim of our charge is love that 
issues from a pure heart and a good con- 
science and sincere faith.”—1 Timothy 
428. 

t* fT WISH you'd help me out,” said 

the Professor to the Preacher. “I 
have to preach next Sunday out at Wadin’ 
Creek Church. Those people out there 
want Outlines.” 

“Why, all good sermons have outlines,” 
said the Preacher. “A sermon without 
an outline is like a man without a back- 
bone—he’d be no better than an enor- 
mous worm.” 

“Well, you know that and I know that. 
But when you preach, your outline is so 
well filled in, or filled out, that it’s like 
an athlete’s skeleton—”’ 

“Or a fat man’s,” the preacher grinned. 
“Anyway you mean my sermons don’t 
wear their skeletons on the outside. 
Thank you so much!” 

“Out at Wadin’ Creek, though,” the 
Professor continued, “your kind of out- 
line, maybe your kind of sermon, just 
won’t do. They want an outline they 
can see, so to speak. They want three 
big hooks to hang the sermon on. Here 
in our Siwash campus church, if you 
preach with that kind of outline every- 
body is reminded of textbooks and it 
doesn’t go over too well. But out at 
Wadin’ Creek it’s different. They not 
only want Outlines, they want outlines 
where each section begins with the same 
letter, or where the initial letters spell 
another word, a sort of cross-word out- 
line, or where all the outline-words 
thyme. .. .” 


ERE THE PREACHER interrupt- 

ed. “Maybe I have just the thing,” 
he said. “I wouldn’t dare use it here, 
but maybe you could, that is, if your 
professorial conscience would let you.” 

“My own outlines are a little teacher- 
ish,” said the Professor. I really ought 
to get a headline writer to help me. But 
anyway, let’s hear yours.” 

“All right: the title is Believers, and 
the outline is Hired 

Tired 
Wired 
Fired.” 

“Hired Believers,” said the Professor. 
“Didn’t I see—” 

“Yes, you did, if you mean that article 
in THE OutLook (Aug. 21). But that’s 
not what my outline means. I admit that 
I got the phrase from that headline. And 
that evening when I was half-asleep the 
word floated into my consciousness— 
hired, tired, wired, fired—the way rhym- 
ing words do for me. . . . Well, as I say, 
you might try it.” 

“Tt sounds just right,” the Professor 
said. “It’s just what they like to hear. 
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WIRED, FIRED 
J. FOREMAN 


But what in the world does it mean?!” 

“Well, if my subconscious mind sup- 
plied the outline, my conscious mind had 
to interpret it, so maybe I’m off the track. 
But anyhow here’s what those words sug- 
gest to me. Hired, tired and wired sug- 
gest wrong kinds of “believers” and fired 
suggests the right kind. 

“A hired believer is not what the 
OUTLOOK man was talking about. My 
“hired believer” is a layman, not a min- 
ister particularly. I mean some one who 
believes because he is paid to believe.” 

“But can such belief be genuine?” 

“Of course not, that’s the point. I said 
these are wrong kinds of believers, not 
true believers. What I would suggest 
here is what Satan suggests about Job, 
you remember, only Satan was quite 
wrong about Job. He said it was to 
Job’s interest to obey God faithfully; 
God looked after him and gave him all 
a man could ask. Just take away his 
protection and his perquisites and Job 
will curse God to his face, Satan sneers. 

“But Job didn’t.” 

“T know it. But some people would, 
and that’s the point. There are many 
people who wanted some one blessing 
from God, and when they didn’t get it 
they gave up their faith. They want to 
be rewarded for believing, and when the 
reward they expect isn’t forthcoming, 
bang goes their hollow little balloon of 
‘faith.’ A hired believer isn’t a believer 
at all, when you come right down to it, 
he is only swapping a make-believe faith 
for something he wants. 

“Then there is the tired believer. His 
faith is real but mighty weak. He is like 
a sleepy man whose wife asks him, ‘Do 
you love me?’ and he says ‘Uh-huh’ in the 
same tone in which he had just assured 
her he had wound the clock. The tired 
man is not thinking with all his mind nor 
answering with all his heart. In the same 
way the tired believer believes neither 
with all his mind nor all his heart. His 
real energies have been spent elsewhere. 
He has faith in God only with the tag- 
end of his mind. Nothing whatever that 
he does springs from his ‘faith’ because 
that faith itself has lost all its spring.” 

“Let’s not pun any more than we have 
to,” the Professor broke in. “I think I’d 
rather say that tired belief is like a leaf 
in the fall, shaky and withered, any little 
puff of wind can pull it off the branch; 
whereas right belief is like that leaf in 
the spring, maybe not fully grown but 
vigorous and not to be shaken off.” 

“All right. So number three is Wired.” 

“Sounds Weird to me,” said the Pro- 
fessor. 

“No, it’s Wired,” said the Preacher. 
I mean mechanically wired, a Robot. 
Push the proper button and the thing be- 


gins to talk. The little tape or record in its 
innards begins to move and out the words 
come. If gestures are required, they will 
be operated by wires too. In effect, the 
Wired Believer is a mechanical man, a 
phonograph. He makes speeches ex- 
pounding orthodoxy, but he hasn’t 
thought about it; he doesn’t have to. 
Given the right stimulus, his mechanism 
starts and out comes orthodoxy. If he 
defends what he is saying, the argument 
is all wired or taped in advance. He is 
not thinking, he is only repeating. What 
comes out of him, mechanically, went in 
mechanically.” 

“That’s not belief either,” said the 
Professor. 

“Quite,” the Preacher replied. “A 
Wired Believer is a contradiction in 
terms. ‘Belief’ that is only rote repetition 
of a creed, or of the Bible, is not belief; 
it may be good memory but it’s not be- 
lief. 


we OW WE COME to the Fired 
Believer, the good kind.” 

“Depends on what you mean by ‘fired,’ 
doesn’t it?” the Professor asked. “To 
my ear,” he went on, “it suggests a gun 
that’s been fired. It’s all shot, it’s lost 
all it had. It’s empty, its energy is gone.” 

“That isn’t what I mean,” said the 
Preacher. “I mean, fired as a furnace 
is fired.” 

“But they don’t have furnaces on 
Wadin’ Creek,” the Professor objected. 

“Well, don’t they use bottled gas out 
there?” 

“Yes, I guess they do. Gas heaters 
too, yes, even with thermostats and every- 
thing.” 

“All right, same principle as a fur- 
nace. You know the thermostat can call 
for heat but no heat comes unless the 
stove or furnace has been fired. If the 
pilot light has gone out, all the electrical 
connections, the thermostat and everything 
can be working right, but without the fire 
it either doesn’t work at all or it’s filling 
the house with dangerous gas.” 

“T see,” said the Professor. “Say no 
more. You mean that a ‘Believer’ can 
go through the motions of Christian serv- 
ice and life, but if he doesn’t have the 
fire of the Holy Spirit, all his life and 
service are like the clickings and clank- 
ings of the relays in a furnace where 
the central Fire has gone out.” 


T LAST ACCOUNTS the Profes- 
sor has not reported whether the 
Outline was a success. But he did leave 
a question with the Preacher. 
“Remarkable,” he said as he took off, 
“T hope I’m not embarrassing you by 
asking one question. You said the fill-in 
of the outline came from your conscious 
mind, and the outline from your sub-con- 
scious. Do you suppose God put it into 
your subconscious, and if he didn’t, is it 
any good after all?” 








NEW DELHI REPORT 





A wide variety of helps in interpreting 
the Third General Assembly .of the 
World Council of Churches will be avail- 
able: 

A filmstrip on the work of the WCC, 
with New Delhi scenes—New York of- 
fice, spring, 1962. 

Films: (1) A major film on the ecu- 
menical movement and the WCC, pro- 
duced by the WCC Information Depart- 
ment. Script by South African novelist 


Alan Paton. 25 minutes, black and 
white, 16mm., sound. Available about 
June. (2) One on inter-church aid; 


British Council of Churches. (3) One 





on the work of the churches to combat 
hunger in the Congo and Asian coun- 
tries; Church World Service. (4) Also, 
from WCC Information, film clips will 
be available. 
x * Ox 

Books with reports and interpretations 
on New Delhi will include: (1) A re- 
port by Kenneth Slack, British Council 
of Churches general secretary; SCM 
Press. (2) No Darkness at All, an ac- 
count and study guide by James W. 
Kennedy, New York, with 32 pages of 
pictures; available, New York, Feb. 1, 
$1.50, with a special quantity rate to 
churches. (3) The Whole Christ, a pop- 
ular book on the WCC and Assembly, 
Grace Nies Fletcher. Fall, 1962. 








vet me remind you 


that study 


1S a service. 


Benj amin Jowett 


The Bible lessons in our Presby- 
terian literature encourage study 
beyond the classroom. They also 
list valuable resources for both 
students and teachers who wish 
to delve deeper into any particu- 
lar subject. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 








THIS SIMPLE PLAN 


SOLVES A GIVING PROBLEM 


This folder gives the simple plan of how you can 
receive a safe, generous, and assured income for life 
by making a gift to Church Extension. Your gift 
purchases a regular annuity for you and, depending 
on your age, you may receive up to 7.4% per year in 
returns—regardless of prevailing business conditions. 
Payments to you are made semi-annually. The prin- 
cipal later goes to help in spreading Christianity 
throughout the South. Begin now. See how people 
with small or large incomes may enjoy this plan. 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


Ask for 
FREE FOLDER 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. 
10 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 






Three firsts for New Delhi: 

(1) The first time Roman Catholic 
observers have been authorized to attend 
a WCC meeting (five were named by the 
Vatican). 

(2) The first time a WCC Assembly 
has been asked to consider the Russian 
Orthodox Church inside the Soviet Union 
for possible membership, thus ending 
years of isolation. 

(3) The first time the two ecumenical] 
streams of world Christianity (mission 
and unity) have been brought into a 
single organization: uniting of the WCC 
and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. ae” 

Main focus of New Delhi: “Witness,” 
“Service,” and “Unity,” dealing with 
the Christian message to those outside 
the churches, Christian responsibility to 
the whole of society, and unity among 
the churches, under the main theme of 
“Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” 

All main sessions in New Delhi are 
being held in Vigyan Bhavan Hall, a 
modern conference hall built by the Gov- 
ernment of India to house a UNESCO 
meeting in 1956. Several sessions open 
to the public, including the first, are 
being held in the tent or “Shamiana.” 

An unusual plan for Bible study for 
a large Assembly is being followed. No 
lecture. Instead, the study opens with 
an introduction to the day’s passage by 
the leader. He suggests one or two ques- 
tions for reflection. Following ten min- 
utes of silence and meditation, there are 
comments and questions. 

* * * 

On Sunday, Nov. 26, the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon will 
hold an Anglican communion service, 
open to all baptized communicant mem- 
bers of the WCC’s 175 member churches. 

x * Ox 

There are 154 official delegates from 
28 U.S. member churches. Fraternal ob- 
servers, advisers and guests bring the 
U.S. delegation to 257. A WCC advance 
release declared: ‘Not all of the dele- 
gates (to New Delhi) are professional 
theologians. Some are men of public 
affairs and education—like Sir Francis 
Ibiam, the Governor of Eastern Nigeria; 
President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard; 
and former UN General Assembly Presi- 
dent Charles Malik.” (Total attend- 
ance: Nearly 1,000, including 625 offi- 
cial delegates. Others are observers, 
advisers, fraternal delegates, special 
guests. Then there are several hundred 
members of the press.) 

* * * 

In a pre-Assembly week, 160 young 
people (20 from North America) were 
prepared for the Assembly, briefed on 
Asian church life and on the WCC’s 
youth department program and policies. 
Thirty of them spent two earlier weeks 
on Pakistan and Ceylon work projects. 
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USA Church Membership 
Reaches Record High 


New York (rNsS)—Church and syna- 
gogue membership in America reached a 
record high of 114,449,217 in 1960 but 
registered a comparatively small percent- 
age increase. 

The increase of 2,222,312 or 1.9 per 
cent over the 1959 figures is only slightly 
more than the estimated over-all popula- 
tion increase of 1.8 per cent. 

In 1959 the membership increase was 
2.4 per cent, and the 1958 gain was 5 
per cent while the population increases 
for both years were about 1.8 per cent. 

Last year, 63.6 per cent of an esti- 
mated national population of about 180,- 
000,000 belonged to a church or syna- 
gogue. In 1959 the comparable figure 
was 63.4 per cent. 

These figures, based on reports from 
259 religious bodies in all 50 states and 
the District of Columbia, are found in 
the 1962 Yearbook of American Church- 
es published here by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Of the major religious groups, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholics reported 
gains in membership while Jewish and 
Eastern Orthodox membership declined. 

Total Protestant membership in 227 
bodies is 63,668,835 or a gain of 1.8 
per cent over the 1959 membership. Ca- 
tholic membership increased 3.2 per cent 
for a total of 42,104,900. (The Catho- 
lic Church counts as members all bap- 
tized persons including infants, while 
the Protestant bodies count only those 
who have attained full membership, 
usually persons over 13.) 

Jewish membership fell off 133,000 
for a 1960 total of 5,367,000. The East- 
ern Orthodox churches reported 2,698,- 
663 members, a decrease of 108,949 from 
1959, 


90% in 22 

An estimated 90 per cent of all Prot- 
estant church members in the U.S. are 
found in 22 denominational groups or 
families, the Yearbook said. 

For the major Protestant “family” 
groups, the Baptist bodies report the 
largest total membership of 21,148,862. 
Other groups are Methodists, 12,424,- 
623; Lutherans, 8,080,867 (figures re- 
leased by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil put total membership at 8,456,863) ; 
and Presbyterians, 4,333,249. 

In 1960 for the first time the 34 mem- 
ber bodies of the National Council show- 
ed a total membership of more than 
40,000,000. Their combined member- 


ship is 40,185,813. 
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Other statistics in the Yearbook show 
that the proportion of church members 
to the total population has almost 
doubled in the first sixty years of this 
century—from 36 per cent in 1900 to 
the 63.6 in 1960. 


Protestants, 35.4% 


The growth of Protestantism in the 
U.S. is measured in a table which shows 
that Protestants made up 27 per cent of 
the total population in 1926; 33.8 per 
cent in 1950; and 35.4 per cent in 
1960. In the same period, the Catholic 
population increased from 16 per cent 
in 1926 to 23.6 per cent in 1960. 


The Yearbook lists the total number 
of clergymen for 237 reporting bodies as 
371,258, but only 241,268 were in charge 
of local churches or synagogues. With 
230 bodies reporting in 1959 there were 
373,589 clergymen and 243,203 with 
local charges. There were 318,697 


places of worship listed as compared to 
314,345 in 1959. 

Drawing on reports from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the Yearbook put 
the value of new church or religious 
building construction at $1,016,000,000 
for 1960 as compared to $935,000,000 
in 1959. 

The Yearbook said there were 283,- 
885 Sunday or Sabbath schools in the 
226 religious bodies reporting for 1960 
with a total enrollment of 43,251,018. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


At Maryvit_e College (Tenn.) cere- 
monies when Joseph J. Copeland became 
the seventh president, President Joseph 
E. McCabe of Cor College (Iowa) spoke 
on “Academic Excellence in a Christian 
Orientation.” Dr. McCabe called for 
“a zeal for quality education commen- 
surate with your Christian convictions 
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Two new volumes in 
Westminster Studies in 


Christian Communication 


Christianity 
and Political 
Responsibility 


By Avpen D. Kettey. This 
book explains why constant 
participation in public affairs 
is part of the Christian way 
of life. $5.00 


Art and the 
Message of 
the Church 


By WALTER L. NatHan. How 
the Gospel can be communi- 
cated by reclaiming the 
church’s heritage in the arts. 


$5.00 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





A Hard Look at 
Adult Christian 
Education 


By Joun R. Fry. Examines—and 
suggests remedies for—the weak- 
nesses and distortions in current 
techniques of adult study groups. 

$3.50 


Christian Ethics 
for Practical Living 


By Horace E. Orr. Answers the 
questions: What is ethical conduct? 
How is it determined in the daily 
decisions of life? $3.00 


The Use of 
Symbolism in 
Christian 
Education 


3y Dororny B. Fritz. The wide 
role of symbolism in Christian life, 
and how it can be taught to chil- 
% dren and adults. Illustrated. 

Paperbound $1.45 
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and your cosmopolitan fellowship.” With 
260 delegates representing educational 
institutions and learned societies in at- 
tendance, General Secretary William A. 
Morrison of the UPUSA Board of Chris- 
tian Education declared that institutions 
like MARYVILLE must be intensely and 
articulately concerned with combating the 
current “massive movement of retreat 
from the living present” as seen in nos- 
talgia, oversimplification, strident pro- 
tests and, in religion, separation of wor- 
ship from daily life. 
x * x 

Harvarp’s President Nathan M. Pu- 
sey, recently visiting the INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN University in Japan, inquired 
as to current obstacles to the Christian 
mission in Japan. Faculty members men- 
tioned these: the Emperor system, the 
traditional family system which serves as 
a critical block to Japanese facing a 
Christian decision, the severely competi- 
tive examination system for entry into 
schools and employment which exerts 
such pressures that time for contempla- 
tive thinking is eliminated, and a fear of 
“losing oneself’’—surrender to Christ is 
hard to understand (and the word “serv- 
ice” has no equivalent in the language). 

a 

At Macaester College (Minn.) a 
31-member long-range planning commis- 
sion has reported to the board of trustees 
which adopted recommendations stressing 
academic excellence and emphasis on the 
liberal arts. The college will move as 
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—_— Acts of Worship, W. B. J. Martin, 
$2.50 

___ The Diary of Peter Parson, W. B. J. 
Martin, $2.75 
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rapidly as possible toward the offering 
only of undergraduate programs leading 
to the bachelor of arts degree and the 
fifth year of study leading to the master 
of education degree. Physical advances 
will include additional residence halls, a 
science building, a fine arts-humanities 
center, a stadium and other important 
additions. 


McCrackin Chooses Jail 
In Tennessee Case 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Mau- 
rice McCrackin of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
white Presbyterian minister and pacifist 
who came here to support Negroes seek- 
ing to register at the polls, chose jail 
rather than pay a $50 fine for “loiter- 
ing.” 

He had spent three days fasting in 
prison after being arrested while waiting 
for his case to come before a local court. 
At the hearing he practiced passive re- 
sistance and refused to enter the court or 
accept a lawyer hired for him by friends. 
He was carried into court by four depu- 
ties and, when asked how he would 
plead, declared, 

“T am only pleading for justice, in 
Africa, India Cincinnati, Brownsville 
and everywhere.” 

Mr. McCrackin is treasurer of Opera- 
tion Freedom, formed in 1960 to help 
Tennessee Negro sharecroppers register 
to vote. The sharecroppers have charged 
that white persons have been forcing 
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them out of this area because they regis- 
tered as qualified voters. 

In past years the minister has refused 
to pay a major portion of his federal 
income taxes on the grounds that they 
are used for military purposes. In 1959 
he served a six-month prison term for 
ignoring a summons from the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Mr. McCrackin has been suspended 
by the Cincinnati Presbytery for disobey- 
ing the law in ignoring the summons, 
but a commission of the Synod of Ohio 
has not sustained the presbytery’s posi- 
tion. The General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, is 
expected to act on the suspension next 
May. 


Seattle Presbytery Gives 
Support to King Visit 

SEATTLE, WasH. (RNS)—The Presby- 
tery of Seattle went on record here as 
supporting the visit of Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Baptist minister and integra- 
tion leader, to the city. Its action came 
two weeks after the First Presbyterian 
Church had refused Dr. King permission 
to lecture from its sanctuary. 

A resolution, emphazing the presby- 
tery’s support of Dr. King, was drafted 
after a two-hour special meeting. Offi- 
cials said it was called as a result of the 
action of the session of First Presbyte- 
rian Church which led to “confused in- 
terpretations” and that “this deeply con- 
cerns us.” 

The church session withdrew its per- 
mission to a group sponsoring Dr. King’s 
lecture, stating that the sanctuary was 
for “religious purposes only.” 

The presbytery said: 

“Knowing of his (Dr. King’s) status, 
stature and mission, we are confident that 
his lecture will be charged with a vital 
and Christian spirit and content ... we 
would not hesitate to commend Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King to the churches of Seattle 
Presbytery. 

“That we accept him into our midst as 
a loyal fellow-American. . That we 
honor him as a respected and devoted 
Christian minister, and commend him for, 
and support him in, his daring and effec- 
tive leadership, in the cause of freedom 
and justice, not only for one people, but 
all peoples, bearing witness to the gospel 
of Christ.” 

The resolution noted that the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. had 
invited Dr. King to speak before its 
170th General Assembly. 

In cancelling its agreement with the 
Brotherhood of the Mount Zion Baptist 
Church here, sponsor of Dr. King’s ap- 
pearance, the First Presbyterian Church 
session said that the conditions “were 
contrary to our understanding.” It said 
that the sanctuary was reserved for reli- 
gious services only and declared that no 
racial prejudice was involved in its can- 
cellation. 

Dr. King’s talk before the Brotherhood 
was rescheduled for the Eagles Audi- 
torium of Seattle. 
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Growth Through Witnessing 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 3, 1961 
Acts 4:13-21 


“We cannot but speak of what we have 
seen and heard,” so declared the early 
Christians. What about present-day 
Christians? Is one who remains silent a 
true Christian? Or just a weak Chris- 
tian? Do we grow through witnessing? 
Can we grow otherwise? How does one 
witness? Is it by word only? What do 
we mean by a silent witness? Who bears 
the most effective witness among your 
acquaintances? Why do so many Chris- 
tians bear no witness? Do any unwit- 
tingly bear a negative witness? If so, 
how ? 

With such questions in mind, let us 
turn to our Bible lesson for the week. 


|. Faced with Opposition 


In the fourth chapter of Acts, we read 
that Peter and John were going up to the 
temple to engage in prayer. It was three 
o'clock in the afternoon. A lame man 
lying on the temple steps held out his 
cup, expecting alms. Peter said, “I have 
no silver and gold, but I give you what 
I have; in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, walk.”? And the man did as 
he was told. When the two apostles came 
out of the temple a great throng had 
gathered. “Men of Israel,” Peter cried, 
“why do you wonder at this, or why do 
you stare at us, as though by our own 
power or piety we had made him walk ?” 
He went on to speak of the crucified and 
risen Christ, and then explained that it 
was “the faith which is through Jesus”— 
their own faith and the faith of the lame 
man—which had given “the man this per- 
fect health in the presence of you all.” 

Peter’s address was never completed. 
The captain of the temple, who was a 
sort of chief of police and was charged 
with preserving order about the temple 
precincts, appeared suddenly and put 
Peter and John under arrest. He acted 
for the Sadducees, a party composed of 
the priests on the higher rung of the 
hierarchical ladder, the rich land owners 
and the wealthy merchants, the moneyed 
interests, the real rulers of the nation 
under the Romans, who were “annoyed 
because they were teaching the people and 
proclaiming in Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

It is not hard to understand the animus 
of this sudden opposition. (1) The Sad- 
ducean priesthood had been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the death of Jesus whom 
his disciples represented as the promised 
Messiah of the race. (2) The declara- 
tion that he, who had been executed by 
them as an imposter, had been raised 
from the dead, proved, if true, that one 
of their most distinctive beliefs was un- 
tenable, for the Sadducees did not believe 
in the resurrection. (3) Such a proclama- 
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tion might stir up the popular wrath 
upon the heads of those who had taken 
the lead in the crucifixion. This was the 
real cause of the Sadducees’ action, as 
they themselves later confessed (5:28). 
(4) The contention that Jesus, as the 
Messiah, would shortly return was likely 
to foster among the people expectations 
that might lead to outbreaks against the 
Roman rule, involving peril to and per- 
haps forfeiture of their own prerogatives. 
Thus they laid hands on them, and put 
them in ward unto the morrow, for it was 
now eventide. 

The next day Peter and John were 
arraigned before the rulers (presumably 
the office-holding priests) and the elders 
and the scribes (experts in the Law and 
all the tradition of the fathers)—a tech- 
nical term for the Sanhedrin, the highest 
authority among the Jews under the 
Romans. Among those present, Luke tells 
us, were Annas, the high priest, and 
Caiaphas and John and Alexander. An- 
nas had been priest from A.D. 6 to 14, 
but as five of his sons and his son-in-law, 
Caiaphas (now the legal high priest), 
had followed him in the office, he was 
still the power behind the throne. The 
most important point, however, is that 
these were the very men who had illegally 
“railroaded” Jesus to his death, (John 
18:12ff), men whom Peter and John had 
reason to know were utterly unscrupulous, 
men who would stop at nothing to destroy 
any person or persons who threatened 
their vested interests. When they had 
set Peter and John in the midst of the 
court, they inquired, “By what power or 
by what name did you do this?” 

“The fact that they had healed the 
lame man could not be questioned be- 
cause everyone had seen it happen,” says 
Theodore P. Ferris. 

“The fact that it was a good thing could 
not seriously be questioned by Jews who 
were taught to do good to their fellow- 
Jews. The only way left open to the 
authorities was the cheap but ever-present 
way of discrediting the deed by throwing 
suspicion upon the source of its origin. It 
was an old trick. The opponents of Jesus 
had tried it before. They could not deny 
that he cast out devils and that a devil-free 
man was better than a devil-possessed 
man, but they could throw suspicion upon 
Jesus himself by saying that he did what 
he did by joining forces with the devil.” 
(Interpreter’s Bible) 

If this was their strategy it is one still 
frequently followed in our own day. Ig- 
nore the facts and raise questions about 
your opponent’s character or motives. It 
may be, on the other hand, that they ex- 
pected the two men to answer in such a 
way that they could punish them for 
blasphemy, or that they would be over- 
awed by the presence of the court and 


make no mention of Jesus. But Peter, 
conscious of the divine presence (filled 
with the Holy Spirit), answered without 
hesitation that the lame man had been 
cured through faith in the name of Jesus. 
One would naturally have expected Peter 
to have stopped there. The spectators 
must have held their breath as he pro- 
ceeded to tax the rulers with having cruci- 
fied the Messiah and then went on to 
declare, “This is the stone which was 
rejected by you builders, but which has 
become the head of the corner.” Peter 
was quoting here from the 118th Psalm, 
one of the Psalms which had been sung 
by the Israelites as they went up to the 
Passover. It was understood by Peter’s 
contemporaries to refer to the nation 
which had been treated contemptuously 
by other nations, which had suffered 
bondage in Egypt and Babylonia, which 
had been a pawn in the games of great 
empires, and which was even then paying 
tribute to Rome. It was a Psalm that 
kept alive Israel’s hope that God would 
someday upset the calculations of men 
and make it, now despised and rejected, 
the very cornerstone of his Kingdom. 

On his last visit to Jerusalem Jesus 
had warned the rulers that he, rather 
than the nation, was the stone which they, 
the builders, had rejected, and would 
become the head of the corner, that is, of 
the new humanity, God’s chosen people, 
the kingdom of God (Mark 12:11). The 
authorities would have arrested him forth- 
with, but feared the populace, who hung 
on Jesus’ every word. 

Peter now hurls these words back to 
the rulers of his nation, and adds: “And 
there is salvation in no one else, for there 
is no other name under heaven given 
among men by which we must be saved.” 

This claim which infuriated the San- 
hedrin is still an offense to many. Not 
only to representatives of other religions, 
and to the irreligious, but to thoughtful 
men, historians (like Toynbee) and phi- 
losophers (like Hocking) who believe 
that in religion is the only hope for man- 
kind. In something of the same vein 
Philip Ashby of Princeton, in his Con- 
flict of Religions, calls for cooperation 
among the major religions of the world 
in their basic common affirmations, name- 
ly their belief in a superhuman, non- 
physical reality before which man must 
stand in awe and in harmony with which 
men must live. Such cooperation, he 
maintains, is demanded by the plight of 
man today and by the widespread denial 
of all religious convictions. 

Christianity, however, we must remem- 
ber, does not consist of a series of truths 
about God, which can be held in solution 
with truths gleaned from other religions. 
It is a message rather about God’s unique, 
once-for-all act in history, culminating in 
the life, death, and resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. As Charles W. For- 
man of Yale says: 


“It is not a view about love as the heart 
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of reality nor an assertion about the 
nature of a suffering, saving God, though 
such views may well be deduced from 
what happened in history. It is not just 
a statement that God loves, but that his 
love has become effective for us where we 
are in history, His love has come into our 
historical life and has redeemed us, recon- 
ciled us and given us a new life, a New 
Being.” (Religion in Life, XXVII, 3, p. 
359.) 

Since this is so the church must con- 
tinue to proclaim as it has done through- 
out its history: “And there is salvation 
in no one else... .” 


ll. Daring to Speak 

For Peter this was a bold, indeed an 
amazing declaration to have made. 

He had been questioned just a few 
weeks before by a servant maid regarding 
his relationship to Jesus, and he had 
denied that he knew him. Now he stands 
before the Sanhedrin, a court dominated 
by powerful and unscrupulous men who 
had illegally caused the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and not only confessed his faith in 
Jesus, but actually accused the Sanhedrin 
of having crucified the Messiah. What 
was it that worked this marvelous change 
in Peter? The explanation is simple. 
First, he had seen the risen Christ, and 
second, as Luke describes it, he had been 
filled with the Holy Spirit. 

The Sanhedrin stood aghast at Peter’s 
boldness, and marvelled that a man who 
had no theological training (‘‘unedu- 
cated” as used in vs. 13 means unedu- 
cated theologically) could speak with 
such assurance regarding the Messiah. 
They marvelled, that is, until they re- 
called that Peter and John had been with 
Jesus, and learned, or realized with dis- 
may, that his spirit lived in his disciples. 
They could not deny, however, that a 
notable cure had been performed. Not 
daring to punish the two men, while 
there was so much popular favor on their 
side, they decided to threaten them, that 
they speak henceforth to no man in the 
name of Jesus, and thus to halt the spread 
of contagion among the people. It was a 
clever move; for if the disciples dis- 
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obeyed, they could be punished the next 
time, not for working a cure, but for 
disobeying the commands of the San- 
hedrin. So they called Peter and John 
and charged them not to speak or teach 
at all in the name of Jesus. 

Peter and John were not intimidated. 
“Whether it is right in the sight of God 
to listen to you rather than to God,” they 
replied, ‘“‘you must judge: for we cannot 
but speak of what we have seen and 
heard.” 

The two apostles here definitely take 
their stand on the side of religious liberty 
—the right, that is, to speak the truth as 
they have come to know it under God, 
whatever opposition may come from either 
church or state (both of which were repre- 
sented by the Sanhedrin). A. J. Carlyle 
in The Christian Church and Liberty 
comments: 

“It was the conception of the responsi- 
bility of the individual man to God and 
his conscience, and not merely to the 
group or state of which he was a member, 
which was characteristic of Christianity, 
and it is true to say that we may believe 
that it was very largely due to the clear 
unhesitating acceptance of this principle 
by Christianity that the principle owed, 
speaking historically, its rapid diffusion 
and its common acceptance.” 

In time of stress there have always 
been Christians ready—like Peter and 
John, to take a similar stand, whatever 
the consequences. But in some ways the 
silent pressure of friends, economic in- 
terests, and worldly standards of success 
are even more difficult to resist. 

The Sanhedrin, in spite of further 
threats, could not shake the apostles from 
their stand. We are not surprised at the 
courage and determination of the two 
apostles, for they had seen Jesus cruci- 
fied and risen, and such men must hence- 
forth put obedience to God above obedi- 
ence to all human authority. More 
surprising, and more significant, is the 
reaction of the church to this ban upon 
further preaching of Jesus Christ. 


Ill. Filled with the Spirit 


The apostles hurried to tell all the 
members of the church that henceforth 
it was against the law to preach in the 
name of Jesus. If you or I had been there 
one of us might have reminded the as- 
sembled group of Jesus’ final words, 
“You shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea and Samaria,” and the 
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other might have urged that the time had 
come to move into Judea. But no one of 
the disciples seemed to have offered that 
suggestion. Instead they went to God in 
prayer. Luke says, “They lifted their 
voices together to God”; presumably one 
of their number led in prayer, and the 
rest made the prayer their own. The 
prayer offered on that occasion, sum- 
marized by Luke, is the longest prayer 
recorded for us in Acts and one of the 
most revealing. 

Note, first, to whom they prayed. He is 
the God who made the heaven and the 
earth and the sea; a God, therefore, who 
has all power at his disposal. Not only 
that, he is the God whom the second 
Psalm celebrates (read the entire Psalm, 
quoted here in part), a God who is the 
sovereign ruler of the universe, one who 
overrules the calculations of men and 
makes even the wrath of his enemies to 
praise him, a God who makes all things 
to work toward the fulfillment of his own 
sovereign design. (This is the God in 
whom we also believe. Should we then 
give way to the fears of men who have no 
such faith?) 

What did the disciples ask this God to 
do? “And now, Lord,” they said, “look 
upon their threats, and grant to thy ser- 
vants. . .”—-what? Not protection, not 
freedom from molestation, or suffering, or 
death, but what? “Grant to thy servants,” 
they prayed, “to speak thy word with all 
boldness.” Why did they not pray for 
protection? We are not told, but it is not 
difficult to imagine. They did not pray 
for safety because they knew they had no 
right to expect it. They had only recently 
witnessed the crucifixion of their Master, 
and they remembered his words, “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow 
me.”’ And so they prayed, “And now 
Lord, look upon their threats and grant 
to thy servants,” not safety, but “to speak 
thy word with all boldness, while thou 
stretchest out thy hands,” not to smite, 
not even to restrain, but “to heal’ the 
wounds which men had suffered, the 
various ills to which all mankind were 
subjected. 

As one reads through the Book of Acts 
one is struck by the place that prayer had 
in the life of the early church. It is 
worth noting what these early disciples 
prayed for. They were poor, but they 
did not pray for wealth; they were in 
danger, but they did not pray for safety. 
Instead, they prayed for guidance (1:25) 
and God led them; they prayed for power 
(1:8,14; 2:4) and the Holy Spirit took 
possession of their lives; they prayed 
that they might continue to witness cou- 
rageously for their faith (4:29), and 
God’s presence seemed to shake the very 
building; ‘“‘and they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit and spoke of God with 
boldness.” 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Sure to be widely in demand is a 
new book, God and the H-Bomb, with 
brief comments by 28 well-known reli- 
gious leaders from this country and 
abroad. Steve Allen, who writes the fore- 
word, has led the project. He says, “The 
silence has been broken. We no longer 
have the excuse of ignorance. Will our 
nation be guided in this dread hour by 
the moral code it professes to honor?” 
(Bellmeadows Press, $3.50) 








FAITH AND HEALTH. By Kristofer Ha- 

gen. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 69 
pp., $1.00. 
This is one of the little Fortress Books, 
series which aims “to deal with central 
themes of Christian faith and life in an 
uncomplicated way .. . to put profound 
thoughts into words that anyone can 
readily understand.” The author is a 
physician who is practicing medicine in 
South India. 

Despite his scientific medical orienta- 
tion, Dr. Hagen lays great stress upon 
the importance of spiritual factors in 
maintaining physical well-being. He 
says: “Vital religious faith is the most 
important single thing in a man’s per- 
sonal health . by and large, year in 
and year out, a man’s relationship with 
his God and with his fellowmen makes 
a bigger difference in his enjoyment of 
health than do all the achievements of 
modern medical science. . . . Indeed, as 
every doctor knows, the right medicine 
or surgery or nursing care may fail to 
cure some people of their disease because 
they lack a vital religious faith” (p. 1). 

The writer sees four health-giving ef- 
fects of faith in God: forgiveness of per- 
sonal sin and guilt, a life of good, moral 
habits that promote health, a basic hap- 
piness and satisfaction in the home and 
community life of the individual, and 
emotional stability and tranquility. How- 
ever, “‘a person really has no right to 
ask God for help in his illness until he 
has made a sincere effort in good faith 
to use all available medical means’’ (p. 
16). It is important therefore to find 
a good doctor and to have faith in him. 

The significance of faith to health 
varies with the stages of life. The rela- 
tionship is sketched for childhood, ado- 
lescence, maturity; and old age. With 
respect to the declining years, the author 
makes interesting observations concern- 
ing the importance of faith to bones, 
arteries, digestion, and nervous system. 

In the final chapters, attention is given 
to psychosomatic ailments, to miracles of 
healing, and to a preventive health pro- 
gram for the family. 

While it is conceded that God can 
perform miracles, it is maintained that he 
does not produce more of them because 
to do so would be a concession to a gen- 
eration that is always demanding signs 
and wonders. The case of Helen Keller 
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is cited as proof that greater blessing 
may come when, instead of removing the 
handicaps, God chooses to let an afflicted 
person overcome them. 

In an interesting discussion of sin and 
disease Dr. Hagen says, “Some sins al- 
ways cause disease, some sins often do, 
some never do. Some diseases are always 
caused by sin, some diseases may be, and 
some diseases are almost never caused by 
sin.” Yet he avers, “If there were no 
sin there probably would be no disease” 
(p. 2). 

This book is a worthwhile addition to 
the growing body of literature on religion 
and health and can serve as a helpful 
introduction to the subject. 

SAMUEL S. WILEY. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
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The Inward Journey. Howard Thurman. 
Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. $3. 

Worship Services Using the Arts. Louise 
& Curry & Chester M. Wetzel. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, Pa, $4.50. 

In the Time of the Condor. Eleanor Hull. 
Friendship Press, New York, N. Y. $2.95. 

Mission of the Head-Hunters. Marie and 
Frank Drown. Harper & Bros., New York, 
N. Y. $3.95. 

College Entrance Counselor. Louis K. 
Wechsler, Martin Blum, Sidney Friedman. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
$3.50, paper. 

Even Unto Death. John Christian Wen- 
ger. John Knox Press, Richmond. $2.50. 

















TWO BOOKS BY... 





ACTS OF WORSHIP 


“T believe that eleven o’clock on 
Sunday morning is, or could be, 
the most important hour of the 
week.” It is in this spirit that 
Dr. Martin has presented these 
worship resources: Calls to 
Worship, Prayers of Invoca- 
tion, Affirmations of Faith, 
Meditations on Scripture, Pas- 
toral Prayers, Litanies, Offer- 
tory Prayers. 

Dr. Martin writes the column 
“From My Study Window” for 
The Presbyterian Outlook. 


$2.50 


THE DIARY 
OF PETER PARSON 


Here is the minister in a new 
and different light, as seen from 
entries in his journal. All taken 
from a typical pastor’s day, the 
author’s reflections are tender, 
witty and honest. 


“This book is good for clergy- 


men. It will encourage them 
to transcend professionalism and 
to try once more to be real peo- 
ple . . . and to give to those 
who come to them for fresh 
help, honest answers to even 
the most difficult questions.”— 
Christian Century. $2.75 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Lin D. Crossman, Jr., from El Paso, 
Texas, to associate pastor, St. Andrew 
church, Houston, Texas. 

Charles E. Sutton, Jr., from Madison 
Heights, Va., to the McGee church, 119 
N. Dakota St., Charlotte 8, N.C. 

Joseph H. Elder from Clifton, Texas, to 
118 E. 10th St., Belton, Texas. 

H. Eugene Thompson from Lucama, 
N. C., to the First church, Central City, 
Ky. 

C. Linwood Cheshire, Jr., Baton Rouge, 
La., will become executive secretary of 
Orange Presbytery, Greensboro, N.C., 
next June 1, with R. H. Stone delaying 
his retirement until that time. 

M. H. Applewhite, former director of 
church extension of John Knox Presby- 
tery, is leading in establishing a church 
(U.S.-UPUSA) at the Lackland Air Force 
Base in San Antonio, Texas. 

Edwin B. Courson, recent Austin Semi- 
nary graduate, has became pastor of St. 
Andrews church, Midland, Texas. 

Howard C. Blake, a former member of 
Philadelphia Presbytery, from Stockholm, 
Sweden, to the First church, Weslaco, 
Texas. 

E. P. Castaneda, formerly of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, is now serving the Second 
church, Victoria, Texas. 

James B. Billman from St. 
(UPUSA), to the 
ville, Texas. 

Walter T. Davis, Jr., of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, a recent Union Seminary, N. Y., 
graduate, has become pastor of the Alvin, 
Texas, church. 

Fernando Padilla from Victoria, 
to the Newgulf, Texas, church. 

Robert G. Eppler, formerly of the staff 
of the Louisville, Ky., Council of Church- 
es, has become assistant pastor of Second 
church, Louisville. 

C. Marshall Robinson from Bardstown, 
Ky., to assistant pastor of First church, 
Miami Springs, Fla. 

Joseph R. Cooper from Dallas, Texas, 
to 15 Zieglers Lane, Trenton 90, N. J. He 
is taking post-graduate work at Princeton 
Seminary. 


Louis, Mo. 
First church, Raymond- 


Texas, 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Alfred H. Noakes, 3d, from Coulterville, 
Ill., to 526 Mulberry St., Mt. Carmel, II. 

Duane A. Walker from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to the First church, 1043 South 
Hill St., Oceanside, Calif. 

John A. Fredrick from 
Mo., to assistant minister, Memorial 
church, Phoenix 18, Ariz. Address: 4141 
E. Thomas Rd. 

Eldin L. Bennett from Topeka, Kans., 
to 1003 E. 9th St., Winfield, Kans. 

David C. Whitmarsh from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to General Delivery, Cape Coral, Fla., 
Dec. 1. 

William Moll Case from San Jose, 
Calif., to First Congregational Church, 
Bird and Oak Sts., Oroville, Calif. 

D. Warren Neal from Sedalia, Mo., to 
the First church, Arlington, Texas. 

James P. Robinson, who studied last 
year at St. Andrews, Scotland, now serves 
the Ozark, Mo., church and also is direc- 
tor of Campus Christian Ministry in 
Springfield. 

James L. Thomas from McCallsburg, 
Iowa, to the Creighton, Mo., and Urich 
churches, 
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Independence, 


Roland E. Keebler from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to the Curby Memorial church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Delbert C. Wemple, Jr., who has been 
studying at the University of Cambridge, 
England, has become assistant pastor of 
Fifth Avenue church, Troy, N. Y., and 
stated supply of the Liberty church. 

J. Lawrence Ainsworth from Jefferson- 
ville, N. Y., to Merrick, N. Y. 

S. Bruce Wagner from Southfield, Mass., 
to assistant pastor of the Roslyn, N. Y., 
church. 

H. Howard Black from 
Falls, N. Y., 
Nn. F. 

Donald R. Purkey from Columbus, Ohio, 
to a mobile ministry assignment, Yonkers, 
| > 2 

Lyle E. Brown from DeLancey, N. Y., 
to Circleville, N. Y. 

F. David Pudsell from Verona, N. Y., 
to assistant pastor, Bacon Memorial 
church, Niagara Falls, N.Y 

Richard S. Buterbaugh from 
Creek, Pa., to Leicester, 
carora churches. 

Richard J. Manning from Baltimore, 
Md., to Bridgehampton, N. Y. 

William L. Collen from South Wales, 
N. Y., to assistant pastor of the Verona, 
N. J., church. 

William C. Demarest from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Maywood, N. J. 

Albert H. Kingsley from Elmira, N. Y., 
to Altoona, Pa. 

Albert E. Francis of Tupper 
N. Y., is retiring. 

Harold D. Hayward ~~ Northville, 
N. Y., to Ballston Lake, N. Y. 

Charles G. Harris from Houston, Texas, 
to South Wales, N. Y. 

Norman R, Adams of the faculty of 
Westminster College (Pa.) is on sabbati- 
cal leave, visiting Japan to study Chris- 
tian missions and other religions. 


DEATHS 


Roy H. Sinclair, 84, who served the 
Forest City, Pa., and Uniondale churches 
before retirement, died Oct. 20 in Allen- 
town, Pa. 

George A. Nickles, 70, executive secre- 
tary of Charleston (S.C.) Presbytery, 
1955-60, and pastor of Westminster 
church, Charleston, 1920-55, died Oct. 23. 

John R. Smith, 62, pastor of the Adel, 
Ga., church, died Oct. 7 

Thomas B. Walker of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., died Oct. 26 in Canoga, N. Y. 

Edward W. Hargrave of West Sand 
Lake, N. Y., died at Troy, N. Y., Oct. 9. 

Walter J. Graig, 63, pastor of West- 
minster church, Yonkers, N. Y., for the 
past eighteen years, died at his home 
Nov. 8. He was grand chaplain of the 
Masonic Order of the State of New York. 


Wappingers 
to the South church, Buffalo, 


Cross 
N. Y., and Tus- 


Lake, 


UPUSA COEMAR 


A. L. Tholin, a leading Chicago engi- 
neer, has resigned as public works engi- 
neer for the city of Chicago in order to 
take an assignment for the UPUSA Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations as consulting engineer for projects 
of the Church of Christ in Thailand and 
other parts of Asia. He makes his home 
in Naperville and in 1959 was named 
Par ta of the Year” by the Church 

Federation of Greater Chicago. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

S. J. (Jap) Patterson, who has been 
general director of United Church Men 
for several years, has become executive 
secretary of John Knox Presbytery, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

William B. Rogers (Presbyterian, 
U. §S.), who has been director of the 
NCC’s University Christian Mission, hag 
become executive director of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship. 

Finley Eversole, formerly on the staff 
of the Methodist Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, is now secretary of the Intersemi- 
nary Movement. 


UPUSA VISITOR 

Katharina vanDrimmelen, a_ theology 
graduate who directs the Protestant lay 
training academy near Zwelle, Holland, 
is on a year’s itinerary in this country 
under sponsorship of the UPUSA Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations. 


PINCH-HITTER 

When Edward L. R. Elson of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was delayed from arriving for 
the Reformation Day sermon in Kansas 
City’s Municipal Auditorium, Frederick 
H. Olert of Central church was quickly 
pressed into service to preach to the con- 
gregation of 8,000. 


UCW Managers 


Named to the Board of Managers of 
United Church Women at the recent 
Miami Beach meeting were Mrs. Julius 
H. Smith, Dallas, Texas, and Mrs. 


Graves H. Thompson, Hampden-Sydney, 
Va., both Presbyterians, 


US. 


10-Month Record 
Given by Agencies 


The ten-month record of benevolences 
received by Presbyterian, U.S., agencies 
through October 31 is reported as fol- 
lows: 


ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $217, 
258 (last year, same time, $210,664); 
42.7% of the budget (last year, 41.4%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucaTtTion (Richmond), 
$359,823 ($359,771); 39% (40.4%). 

CuurcH Extension (Atlanta), $725,662 
($735,951); 38.1% (40.3%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), 
($537,533); 37.9% (38.1%); 
AGENCIES, $11,229 
(47.6%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,901,030 
($2,858,869); 683% (63.1%). 


$573,109 
INTERCHURCH 
($11,247); 42.2% 











TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A liberal arts, coeducational univer- 
sity offering quality instruction in 
26 academic areas, graduate and un- 
dergraduate. Completely accredited. 
Sponsored by Texas Presbyterians, 
this private Christian university 
with a faculty of over 100 scholars 
has built an exciting new 107-acre 
skyline campus in the Alamo City. 
More than 60 per cent doctorate 
degrees. Student-faculty ratio 16:1. 
CEEB scores required. 


James Woodin Laurie, President 


PERS iwi for catalog 
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KING 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 


nessee. 


A Presbyterian College of the Liberal Arts 
Coeducational 


B.A. degrees. Engineering program with University of Ten- 
Room, board and tuition $1,247 for men, $1,297 for 
women. Scholarships. 

For catalog and illustrated brochure, write: 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRES., BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 


Fully Accredited 
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